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INTRODUCTION. 


Pris E following brief ſtatement i 1s neceſſary, in x order 
to explain the occaſion of the preſent publication. <2 
Ever ſince the year 17 89, when the alterations in 
| Saliſbury Cathedral took place which are the ſubject of 


the followin 8 pages, a difference of opinion, and, more 5 


or leſs, a controverſy has ſubſiſted concerning the taſte 
and propriety of them. By many they have been 
thought to improve the beauty and uniformity of that 
 facred ſtructure ; whilſt others have repreſented them as 
the utter deſtruction of its proportions, diſpoſition of 
parts, and general effect; independently of the ravages 
_ amongſt many of its moſt venerable and intereſting An- 


Runes, which it was neceſſary to make, in order to 
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carry them into execution. The writer of this weighed 
the arguments that were urged on both ſides of the 
5 queſtion : he frequently ſurveyed the awful pile which 


was the ſubject of them ö in ſhort, he formed his own 


: opinion, but without any intention, at that time, of ever | 
communicating it to the publick.. 

During the courſe of the summer before laſt, the 
celebrated Architect by whoſe directions the alterations 5 
| in queſtion had been made, whilft actual engaged i in 
| Carrying a ſimilar plan into effect in Durham Cathedral, 

was induced by his friends to propoſe himſfelf as a can- 
didate for admiſſion into the Society of Antiquaries. The 
inconſiſtency of the propoſal from ſuch a character, and 
at ſuch A time, ſtruck ſeveral of the members, who had 
the characteriſtical honour and the intereſt of their body 
| moſt at Heart. They profeſſed themſelves incapable of ” 
reconciling a zeal. for the ſtudy of Antiquity with the 
practice of ravaging the choiceſt ſubjects of it. Hence, 
though it had then been a very rare caſe to reject any 


candidate of character Who was properly recommended; 


1 


Poet, at the time of ballot, Mr. Wyatt, the gentleman 
alluded 
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5 alluded to, was found not to have the proportion of 


votes requiſite for his admiſſion. His friends, however, 


far from acquieſcing in the rejection which had taken 


place, at the very next meeting of the Society, put him 


a ſecond time into nomination; ; when, by giving a new 
aſpect to nis cauſe, as one connected with zeal for the 
eſtabliſhment and reſpect for Royalty, they could not 


fail of gaining a great majority in his favour, by whoſe 


votes he was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiqua» 
ries in December laſt. 


It was not until the firſt ballot had taken place that the 


writer of this was informed of the aforeſaid gentleman' S 


being even a candidate for antiquarian honours. From 


the nature, however, of a ſecond nomination, he fore- 


ſaw that the enſuing election would be a conteſted one. 


; Suppoſing, however, that a debate of this nature would 


be carried on by its proper arms of ingenious and 
learned arguments, he promiſed himſelf that a blaze of 
light would thence be thrown upon one of the moſt 
curious and intereſting ſubjects that has ever engaged 
the attention of the Society, namely, the true principles 
of Sacred Architecture in general, and of What is called 
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the Gothic fiyle in particular. Under this idea, being 
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deſirous of contributing his mite to the general ſtock of 


information, he drew up the preſent eſſay, which he 


tranſmitted to Somerſet-houſe a full month before the 


time of the ſecond. ballot. | But, how great was his ſur- 
prize and concern, at being ſoon after informed, that 
feveral of his learned brethren, inſtead of encouraging, 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs. all ingenious and improving 


diſquiſitions on the ſubject; that, by enveloping a queſ- 


tion of mere taſte and literature in the dark clouds of 


religious controverſy, they were addrefling themſelves, 
not to the underſtanding, but to the Paſſions of the un- 


informed; in a word, that, ſo far from the proſpect of 


any new irradiation being caſt on the particular ſubject 


of debate, there was every appearance of the Society's 


loſing ſome of its brighteſt lights, by which it had 


long been guided i in its reſearches in general ! So far 


the writer had poſitive proof that information was not 


deſired, at leaſt on one fide of the queſtion, in the 


anſwer that was tranſmitted to him, concerning his own: 


eſſay, from the Officer who had it in cuſtody, vi. that 


it 


( ix } 


it, Powld not be read until the ballot on Mr. Wyatt's election 


had token Place, as it was calculated to do that an injury. 
The fact is, the effay remained ſuppreſſed, not only 


previouſly. to chat event, but alſo for ſeveral months 


afterwards, until the writer of it, being! in London | 


the month of May, applied to the proper Officer, to have 
it returned to him. This requeſt, after many argu- 
ments on both ſides, was refuſed, on the alleged ground 
| that the paper in queſtion Was become the property of 
the Society, and could not be given up without an order | 
of the Council. In concluſion, the eſſay was laid before 
5 the ſaid Council, when an order Was made, after a ballot 
= on the ſubject, that it ſhould not be read 70 the members. 
of the Society at large; ; out that it might be returned 70 
the aulbor, if he requir ed it, 


The writer can ſay, with the utmoſt truth, that the 
reſolution in his disfavour of ſo reſpectable a body as 
the Council of the Society has never excited i in his breaſt 
the reſentment or concern of a ſingle moment. He has 
not, until this day, enquired who the individuals were 
that compoſed the Council, or by what motives they 


7 


Were 


1 


of Wincheſter, in two volumes, quarto, with plates. 


TSF 
were actuated; and flattering himſelf, as he certainly 


did, that the publick at large would not judge ſo harſhly 


of his performance, if they had an opportunity of pe- 
ruſing it, as the Council had done, he was far from 
being at that time reſolved upon printing it. But the 


malignant officiouſneſs of certain individuals, in the So- 


ciety and out of it, have at preſent rendered that mea- 


ſure indiſpenſable. They have made it their buſineſs, 
in bookſellers ſhops and other places, both in town and 
country, to publiſh, that a certain eſſay of the writer's 
had been #icked out of the Society and that a very con- 
ſiderable work which he has lately publiſhed , illuſtra- 
tive of various ſubjects of Antiquity, ſome of which have 
engaged the ſtudy of the Society *, would alſo have been 


kicked out of it, if it had been preſented ; moreover, that 


the ſaid eſſay was replete with abuſe againſt a certain 


1 The Hiſtory, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, and Survey of the Antiquities 


See in particular Vol. II. from page 76 to 83, in which the hiero- 


el glyphics on the antient font of the Cathedral, which are the ſubjects of 


plates XXXIX and XL, in Vol. II. of the Vetuſta Monumenta, with an 
accompanying Diſſertation, are fully and clearly explained. The faid 


hierogly phics are frequently mentioned in the Archæologia, particularly 
in Vol. X. p. 214. where they are mentioned as being hardly ſuſceptible 
of explanation. 
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excellent Prelate, and other individuals, with more par- 
ticulars of the ſame calumnious complexion. In theſe 
circumſtances it becomes an act of juſtice, not only to 


the writer himſelf, but alſo to a reſpectable bookſeller, 


Who is now the proprietor of the work alluded to above, 
to afford the perſons who have neard of che eſſay, and 
who concern themſelves about it, an opportunity of ſee- 
ing with their own eyes what it actually is. 

In the preſent publication ten, which is made lite- 
rally, and without any correction from the original, as 
it was returned from Somerſet-houſe, it will, be ſeen 


whether the eſſay is of A character, for materials and 


for compoſition, ſo much inferior to 9/7 thoſe which the 


Society has adopted. The writer does not here compare 


his performance with thoſe of any other member, but 
merely with thoſe of his own e which it has 
heretofore honoured - with publication. But, what he 

has much more at heart, 1t wil be ſeen whether the 

diſſertation contains any thing abuſive, intemperate, or 
diſreſpectful, either againſt the worthy Prelate, under 
whoſe auſpices the alterations in Saliſbury Cathedral 


were 


= 


were carried on, or againſt any other perbon whom- 


ſoever. Certain it is, that he has ever entertained ſome- 
: thing more than reſpect for the illuſtrious Perſonage 
above alluded to; and that he Has given him credit 
| for that ſpirit of reparation and improvement which 
every where accompanies him. The writer, however, 
would entertain much leſs veneration than he actually 
does for that character, if he believed him capable of 
taking offence at a difference of opinion with reſpect to 
the ſtyle in which the repairs in queſtion have ſome- 
N times been executed, or at the expreſſion of ſuch a dif- 


ference, whilſt it is conveyed in terms of decency and 


reſpect. 
As the writer has not diſparaged thoſe gentlemen 


ho diſſent from him; ſo he does not undertake to vin- 


dicate thoſe who concur with him on the preſent queſ- 55 


tion, ſome of whom, he underſtands, have much heavier 
| cauſes of complaint than he himſelf has, or can poſſibly 
have. For, firſt, he is not ſufficiently inſtructed to | 


undertake their defence; and, ſecondly, he conſiders 
their works to be the beſt vindication and recommen- 
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dation of them, as refined critics, profound ſcholars, and 


ingenious artiſts, with reſpect both to their contempora- 


ries and poſterity. 

. B. The writer has taken for granted, that the tra- 

dition of Saliſbury is grounded | in fact, according ""—— 
which, Richard Poore, the founder of the Cathedral, was 
buried in it. In conformity with the general opinion, a 
late work, intituled, 4 Guide zo tbe Cathedral of Sali bury; * 


Y 2. : with a particular Account of the great Improvements made 


ue, 7 


therein, under the Direction of James Wyatt, E. aſſerts 


222 


= as follows: „In the Baptiſtery of the morning chapel 


— 


is the monument of Poore, the Founder of the Church, 
who died in 1237. This monument, with his remains, 
were removed from the N orth wall of the former altar.” 
The writer, however, is not uninformed, that many 
1 antient authors ſay that he died and was buried at 
? „ Tarent; ; a nunnery which he had founded in Dorſetſhire. 


This is inſinuated by Matthew Paris and is expreſsly 


aſſerted by Matthew of Weſtminſter, with whom Robert 


He, POORE 171 IN 


— 'F de Grayſtanes, in his Hiftoria Dunelmenf, 20 and Godwin, 


in his Catalogue of Biſhops, and alſo in his Commentarius 3 
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1. 
4 Praſjulibus Able, agree. Upon the whole, it is proba- 


bie that Dr. Richardſon, in his notes on the laſt· mentioned 


work, and the anonymous annotator on the catalogue, 
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give the moſt accurate account of this matter, when they 


tell us, that his heart alone Was buried at Tarent, and : 


— 


_— 35 >" S 


his body at Saliſbury *. But, ſuppoſing even that the 
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tomb in queſtion were a mere cenotaph, or memorial of 
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. the illuſtrious Founder, ſtill the arguments againſt de- 
grading the monument of the immortal Prelate, in his | 


own Cathedral, are almoſt as forcible as thoſe againſt : 


violating his remains, as we are told, by the panegyrift of 


| a the late innovations, was actually the caſe, 


I Ts See Richardſon's edit. p. 740. 
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DISSERTATION, & 
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A SUBJECT of great. importance to the cauſe of 
ſcience, and particularly. to the ſtudy of our national 
antiquities, has long been before the public mand it is 
to the learned, eſpecially in the ſaid branch, that they 
look up for the principles which are to guide their 
opinions and their taſte concerning it. I ſpeak of the 
modern ſtyle of altering antient Cathedrals, conſidered 
as to PROPRIETY, CONVENIENCY, and BEAUTY, 

Upon this extenſive ſubject 1 ſhall give my ſenti- 
ments, with that reſpect which is due to the talents 
and merits of thoſe gentlemen with whom J happen to 
diſagree in opinion; ; or, rather, 1 ſhall collect the 
principal arguments which have come to my knowledge 


in defence of, and in oppoſition to, the ſtyle in queſtion; 
8 and 


＋ „% %% . 


and ſhall weigh them reſpectively with all the impar- 

tiality I am maſter of, Certain ic that I have 
neither intereſt to ſerve, nor reſentment to gratify, 
which might unduly bias me on either ſide. 

It is true, I have in view the general preſervation of 
the Sacred Antiquities of this Nation ; but I ſhall confine 
my obſervations to the changes which have been made, 
of late years, in SALISBURY Cathedral, becauſe: theſe are 
conſidered as a model in their Way, and becauſe the 
merits of them have been more the ſubject of diſcuſſion, 

1 amongſt men of great talents and high character, than 
thoſe which have taken place in other Cathedrals*.. 

I ſhall. conſider, firſt, the objections which have been 

. brought againſt the modern alterations in the facred edifice 

juſt mentioned. Theſe may be reduced to the following 

4 heads: : The 2 of ſeveral valuable monuments of antiquiy 5 
the violation of the aſhes, a and the memorials of many illuf- 
serious perſonages of former times, and the defiruttion of the 
proportions and of le due relation. of 7he 45 * parts of. 
the Cathedral, _ 


See various eſſays on this ſubject, by reſpectable and able men, but 
under feigned ſignatures, in the Gentleman's ox particularly 
Vol. LIX. Part II. pp. 873. 1064. 1194. and Vol. LX. pp. 587. 908. 
Alſo a pamphlet intituled, A Guide to Saliſbury Cathedral, —_ a parte 
cular account of the late Improvements therein ;, the architectural part of 
which is aſcribed to the ingenious Architect himſelf, See the Review of 
this work in Gent. Mag. Vol. LAI. P« 444» 
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There are three principal arguments alſo, which have 
been alleged in vindication of the changes under con- 


fideration. It is urged, that they have added firength 


and ſecurity 70 Ie tottering fabricks ; that they have 


| introduced into them an uniformity of plan and decoration f 
and, laſtly, that they have beigbtened their beauty, beyond oh 


deſcription. Let us attentively examine how far the 


ſeveral allegations,. on both ſides of the queſtion, are 
: grounded in fact. | 


I. Having then frequently ſurveyed Saliſbury cathedrat 


both before and ſince the alterations which were made in 
it about eight years ago, I think it inconteſtable, that 
ſeveral invaluable monuments of antiquity have been 


demoliſhed | or defaced, in conſequence of the ſame. 
Such. were the ee TRA and the Hungerford chapel, 


on each ſide of the Lady Chapel; ſuch were nine other 
chapels, in different parts of the Eaſtern and Weſtern. 
ö tranſepts; : ſuch were the Northern and the Southern 


porch es; 


: The writer of this has had the fortune to aſcertain the names and 
ſituations of ſeveral chapels and altars which formerly exiſted in this 


Cathedral, amongſt which are ſome of the chapels which have. been 


lately deſtroyed. The firſt of the three chapels, in the South portion of 


the Great or Weſtern tranſept, was that of St. Mary Magdalen. The 


correſponding chapel, on the oppoſite or Northern fide, was that of S. 
Margaret; adjoining to which was the chapel of Sr. Edmund, built by 
Biſhop Walter de ee and choſen by him for his burial Place, The 

4 . flirt 


porches, one of which is ſaid heretofore to have formed 
part of the renowned church of Old Sarum, built by 
the biſhops Herman and St. Oſmund ; ſuch. was the 
large Gothic belfry, ſtanding in the churchyard, and 
no way interfering with the church itſelf. Such were 
a great number of curious antient paintings on the roof 
| of the choir and Eaſtern tranſept, and on the walls of 
the demoliſhed chapels. Now, whatever reaſons may 
be alleged for deſtroying and defacing theſe monu- 
ments, will any one deny that the loſs of them is a 
diſadvantage to the ſtudy of Antiquity, ſince it is well 
known that there was not an arch, a canopy, a niche, 
a e A moulding, or a painted figure, which, 


firſt or nearer of the two chanel, in the South ore of the Faſtern tran- 

ſept, was dedicated to St. John. There was an altar adjoining to the 
tomb of St. Oſmund, in the Lady Chapel, called of The Holy Relicks, on 

each fide of which, probably where the Somerſet and the Gorges monu- 
ments now ſtand, were the chapels of St. Stephen, and of the Salve, ſo 
probably called becauſe the anthem of that name was, at certain times, 
ſolemnly ſung there. In the body of the church, under the third arch 
from the toinb of Biſhop Roger, was the altar called De Mifſa Matutinali, 
where the early ſervice was privately performed, immediately after the 
holding of chapter every morning. Directly oppoſite to this was the 
altar of The Holy GHH. Theſe particulars are gathered from certain 
manuſcript notes contained in a copy of Godwin's Catalogue of Biſhops, 
publiſhed in 1615, and are probably almoſt coeval with the book itſelf, 
which is the property of the writer. The author of theſe notes ſeems 
to have been a learned member of Saliſbury Cathedral, as he makes uſe 
both of the church-regiſters and of local tradition ; and as his notes, 
throughout the whole work, are chiefly confined to perſons who had been | 
at ſome time dignitaries of the ſaid Cathedral. 
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under the eye of an intelligent and learned Antiquar: Yo. 


might not lead to uſeful information, of one kind or 


other, concerning facts or dates, or ſtyles or cuſtoms ? 
4 remember, in particular, the Beauchamp chapel, 
which was the moſt exquiſite model of the ſtyle in | 
. which it was built that the whole county afforded', 
I alſo bear in mind the curious figure, as large as life, 
of the Gallaunt, or beau of the middle of the 1 5th 
century, with his high-crowned hat, his curled locks, 


his hand loaded with rings, and bearing a wand, his 


| faſhionable tawny-coloured jerkin, and his ſharp-pointed 
ſhoes advancing almoſt up to the middle of the leg, 
which figure, amongſt many others, was painted in the 
Hungerford Chapel. If any man, who is a member of 
the Society of Antiquaries, can ridicule, inſtead of re- 


gretting, the deſtruction of ſuch intereſting remnants of 


antiquity, I could wiſh to remind him of the obligation 
which he ſigned, at his admiſſion, in the following 
terms : © I hereby promiſe, to the utmoſt of my power, 


1 60 promote the honour and intereſt of the Society of 


2 Godwin, _ brad in an age in which Gothic Archite@ure was 
held in the utmoſt contempt, yet, ſpeaking of this chapel, ſays: © He 
« (Richard Beauchamp) built a beautiful and ſumptuous chapel, on the 
6 South fide of the Lady Chapel, and heth buried in the fame, under a 
very fair tomb of marble.” Catalogue of Biſhops, &c. 

* See an engraving of this figure, with others on the walls of the 
fame chapel, in Mr. Gough' Sepulchral Monuents, Vol. II. Pl. LXXII. 


N 325 
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* Antiquaries, &c'. For, give me leave to aſk, does a 
pointed contempt of ſuch ſubjects, as their printed 
Tranſactions prove to be the ordinary matter of their 
enquiries, promote the bonour of the Society ? And is it 
to promote their intereſt to take away ſome of the richeſt ; 
ſubjects of their ſtudy ? „ 
It has been urged, that the am funds for 
repairing ſome of the deſtroyed chapels no longer exiſt. 
To this plea I have anſwered : Do you then profeſs to 
neglect every part of your Cathedral, the appropriate 
funds of which were alienated by the 1ſt of Edward VI? 
. Does not the law require that the whole fabric ſhould be 
kept in repair ? And are there not extraordinary means 
appointed for this purpoſe, if the ordinary means are 
inefficient? But how abſurd is it to talk of the expence 
requiſite to repair a ſmall chapel or two, when more 
money has been found for demoliſhing the Cathedral, 
in part, than Was originally paid for „nen the Whole 
of it! 
Again, it has been Gaid that the antient paintings, | 
which have been defaced, were ill-executed*, though 
this. aſſertion has been controverted by qualified judges. 
This plea for obliterating them may, perhaps, hold 
good | in the adjoining chambers of the Royal een 


* Statutes of the Society, Chap. 11. 
J * Guide lo Sai Maury Cathedral; Gent, Mag. Vol, LIX. Par II. p. 1064. &c. 


but 
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but not in that where the Society of Antiquaries bold 
their aſſemblies. To them a rude production of the 
pencil, the chiſſel, or the mint, is frequently more 
precious, than another which is a maſter-piece in its 
g kind. In fact, they do not meet to admire the mere 
beauty of an antique of any ſort, or to enjoy the 
pleaſure arifing from an happy effort of the imitative 
arts; but to trace the hiſtory of the arts themſelves, to 
draw uſeful inferences from the ſubjects before them, 
for throwing. light on the tranſactions of paſt ages, for 
6 improving the minds of men, and inciting them to 
« virtuous and noble actions . EF 
II. A ſecond bad conſequence attending the late altera- 
tions in Saliſbury Cathedral has been ſtated to be the 
violation of the tombs and aſhes of the dead. The fact 
itſelf, in other words, is admitted by the advocates of 
theſe alterations, who ſatisfy themſelves with the fol- 
lowing reply to the objection : K the choir will be 
rendered infinitely more beautiful by the addition of the 
Lady Chapel, the. removal of the monuments, and the 
change of the level, muſt follow of courſe *. 


; Royal Charter. HE. 
Guide to Saliſbury. Cathedral. 
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A reſpect, approaching to religious veneration, for 
the remains of mortality, and likewiſe for their memo- 
rials, is a ſentiment which has been felt by barbarous 


as well as civilized nations ; by Pagans, who had hardly 
any hopes beyond the grave, no leſs than by Chriſ- 


tians, who believe 1 in the reſurrection of the fleſh, Of 
this the nicely- formed barrow, the ſtupendous pyramid, 
the gorgeous mauſoleum, the exquiſite cantary, with 
all the other ſepulchral monuments of all ages and all 


nations, are ſo many teſtimonies. But nothing Proves 
this innate ſentiment ſo convincingly as the laws of dif- 


_ ferent ſtates for protecting the unreſiſting dead, in the 
only property which remains to them, their bones, and 


the tomb which covers the ſame. The Roman laws 


puniſhed x facile committed upon the deceaſed, as 
they termed it, in ſome inſtances with baniſhment, in 
others with death *. Nor are our laws, conſidered in 


themſelves, much leſs ſevere in this point. Inſtead, 


however, of quoting theſe, 15 all give the deciſion of 
an eminent Canoniſt, as to one of the grievances com- 
plained of. His words are,“ Monuments, coat-armour, 


and other enfigns of honour, ſet up in memory of the 
« deceaſed, may not be removed at the pleaſure of the 
ordinary or incumbent *.” 


: Gutherius De Jure Mavium, FT 8 Antiq. Rom, tom. XII. 
* Gibſon, Codex Jur. Eccl, Ang. Tit. XXIII. Cap. 2. 
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In the inſtance, however, under conſideration, the 
queſtion was not concerning the removal of a ſingle 
monument or ſkeleton, but of a whole carnary or bury- 
ing place, for ſuch in particular was the Lady Chapel 
of Salisbury Cathedral, in conſequence of the affec- 
tion which the inhabitants and others entertained, in 
former ages, for the Patroneſs of that chapel, and the 
Patron Saint of the dioceſe, together with the Founder 
of the Cathedral; both of whom were there interred. 
Again, the graves there violated were not thoſe of un- 
known perſons, or of ſtrangers, but of perſonages the 
moſt reſpectable for their virtues, their birth, and ſitu- 

ation in life; and, above all, for the benefits they had 
conferred on the very people who refuſed to let their 
| aſhes reſt in peace; the Benefactors and the Founders 
of the City and Cathedral of Saliſbury, 

It would be ſufficient, on this occaſion, to mention 
the name of RICARDUS PAUPER, or PooRE.; that Prelate, 
whoſe virtue and learning alone, if he had been a 
ſtranger to the place in queſtion, ought to have protected 
his remains from injury. In fact, it was he, who, 
like another Moſes, overcoming every obſtacle, led the | 


* © Fximie ſanctitatis et profundæ ſeientir virum.“ Matt. Paris, ad 
An. A254 
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inhabitants of Sarum, and! in particular the Clergy, from 5 
the dreary deſart in which they had before dwelt, into 
the pleaſant and fertile valley, called Merryfield, where 
they found every neceſſary and convenience of life i in 
the greateſt abundance: to which meaſure their preſent | 
opulence, numbers, and other advantages, are entirely 
to be aſcribed, It was he that directed the plans, pro- 
cured from roteign parts the experienced artificers, and 
raiſed the neceſſary funds for building that maſter- piece 
of ſacred architecture, which the Cathedral continued to 
be for more than five hundred years '. Finally, his 
merits were held in ſuch deſerved veneration by the 


cauons and inhabitants of Salisbury at his deceaſe, that, 


though he himſelf was content to be buried in the con- 
vent of Tarent, of which he was the Founder, they 
would not give up the claim, which filial gratitude con- 
ferred upon them, to his mortal remains but, leaving 
bis heart to the nuns of Tarent, they conveyed his body 
to their own city *; and depoſited the ſame in the moſt 


honourable : 


e Ad ejuſdem ſhectat præconium immortale, quod eccleſiam Sarif- 
« burienſem à loco convexo, arido, et caſtro comitis vicino, ad locum 
ce tranſtulit competentem. Et lis nobilium artificum, quos à remotis 
© convocaverat, amplum jecit fundamentum, ipſo primum lapidem com— 
© ponegte. Ad quod opus promovendum, non tantum epiſcopus, imo 


rex et cum eo multi magnates, manum porrexerunt acutricem,” 


Ibid. 
* Codivin Ttays, '* Tharentæ in monialium ccenobio, a ſe conſtructo, 
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honourable part of the Cathedral, which was preciſely _ 


the part of it that he himſelf had finiſhed and dedi- 
cated i. Such-were the grateful feelings of men in paſt 
ages ; but now there are perſons who ſtyle themſelves 
hy Enthuſiaſtic admirers of Salisbury Cathedral *, No who 
can dig up the bones of this venerable Founder of it, 


and remove the ſame, together with his monument, 


into a lumber-room , under an idea that this celebrated. 
architect was miſtakem in his plans, and did not under- 
ſtand the arrangement and beauty of a Cathedral ſo 
well as they do. ny 


Ae other biſhops, whoſe aſhes or tombs are known 


to have been diſturbed, beſides thoſe of the Founder,. 
are, 1, St. O/mund, the patron-ſaint of Sarum, who: 
rendered the Cathedral of that city ſo famous for its 


literature and diſcipl:ne + as to become. the example and 


« voluit tumulari,” De Præſul. Angel. Comment. Idem fer Robertus 
de Grayſtanes, Angl. Sacr. Vol. I. p. 734. However, kichazdſon, the 


diligent Editor of Godwin's Commentary, ſays, in his vutes : © Obiit 
00 Tarentæ Dorceſtriam juxta; ibi natus, et ibi cor fuit ſepultum, corpus 
verò Sarisburiz,” p. 740. 

See the frontiſpiece, etched by Mr. Carter, from an accurate e ran ing 
which he took in 1781. 

See Gent, Mag. vol. LIX. p. 1054. 

Such is the North end of the E aſtern tranſept; being crowded with 
all tbe heterogeneous articles and ornaments which could not be made 
uſe of at the late alterations. 

4 « Clerici undique litteris inſignes venicntes, non ſolum libenter 
= Tetent!, ſeq et liberaliter coacti ut remancrent. Deaique emicabar, ibi 
© magis quam alias, canonicorum claritas can'tibus & literatura juxta 
© nobilium. Librorum copia cog, cim epiſcopus ipſe (Oſmun- 
dus) nec {cribere, nec ſcriptos ligare Jaſtidiret,” Will. Malm. de Geſt. 
Pontif. Ang. Lib. 11. 
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rule to the other churches of the | kingdom „„ 2dlyy 
Robert Wykebampton, in whoſe time, in 1280, the 


3 Cathedral being completely finiſhed *, the whole of it 
was conſecrated by Boniface, Archbiſhop | of Canter- 


bury “. 3diy, M. alter Scammel, who died in 1284, and 
Was buried in the middle of the Lady Chapel, in the 


front of the altar of relicks 4. 5 4thly, Henry de Braund- 
None, who departed this life in 1286, and was interred 


on the North fide of the Lad y Chapel. 5thly, Nicho- 
as Longeſpee, ſou of the famous Longeſpee, Longaſpata, 


or Longſword, Earl of Saliſbury, and grandſon of King 


Henry LL who died in 1297, and was buried © under 


% a huge comes ſtone on the left hand of the entrance 
into the Lady Chapel 7. Ag 6thly, Richard Beauchamp, 


Eſpecially by bis celebrated Miſſale in uſum inſignis ache # Sarum ; A 
moſt beautiful MS. of which, begun for the Duke of Bedford 1424, 


and left unfiniſhed as to the paintings at his death 1435, was purchaſed 
at the ſale of the Dake de Valliere's library, by the late King of France, 
_ againſt ſeveral commiſſions from private collectors in England. It conſiſts 


of 712 leaves, illuminated with 4300 ſmall miniatures, and 45 large, 


correſponding with the office or feſtival of the day, and repreſenting 
the ceremonies of the antient Engliſh Liturgy, the clergy ſecular and 
regular, the lives and martyrdoms of many faints, &c. It recites the 


obits of the Duke's relatives, and the feſtivals of ſeveral Engliſh Saints. 


See the Catalogue of the Valliere Library, I. N* 273. p. 8390. 


* ß finiſhing 1 is generally aſcribed to Biſhop 1 but he only 
compleated the outſide, , and covered the whole with lead, MS. 

„ Nedicata eſt Ecclefia Sarisburienſis in craſtino S. Michaelis ab 
« Archiep. Cant. Bonifacio, præſentibus rege & prælatorum copiofa 
„ multitudine; procurante epiſcopo egregio omnes quos potuit obtinere.“ 


Matt. Paris, ad an. 1289. Wy e hampton was buried in the Lady Cha- 


pel, on the South fide of it. MS. 
« MS. s : Thi: © NMS. 7 Godwin, de Præſul. Angl. 


in 


e l 

in whoſe time, in 1456, St. Oſmund being cano- 
nized by Pope Calixtus III. his remains were placed in a 
ſhrine, and a grand feſtival was held at Saliſbury, at 


Which 40, 000 perſons afliſted '. 17 This prelate dying 1 in 


1481 was buried in the ſumptuous chapel which he 


7 built for his reſting-place adjoining to the Lady Chapel, 


the ſame which has lately been diſſected, in order to diſ- 
tribute its purloined ornaments throughout the new 


work. ythly, Jobn Blythe, who had been warden of 


King's College, Cambridge, and Chancellor of the Uni- 


| verſity; He died in 1499, and was buried under the 
high altar, in the uſual direction; - but his monument 


and figure, | being unavoidably placed North and South, 


in conſequence of their being fixed againſt the back of 
; the altar- ſcreen, it was ſuppoſed that his body lay the 


ſame way, from which circumſtance, ſays Godwin,“ ſome 


& call him the overthwart * biſhop.” | Sthly, alten de 


W/yvile, who was buried in St. Edmund's Chapel, in the 
North end of the great tranſept *, yet who could not 


Godwin and MS. The four laſt mentioned Prelates, as likewiſe John 


Chaundler, who governed. the ſee from 1417 to 1427, and who ſeems to- 


have built the beautiful cloyſters (“ confiruxit atrium magnum,” | MS.), 


ſeem to be of the number of thoſe whoſe remains, and whole tombſtones, 


were left to the tools of the maſons, becauſe the latter contained © no 
“ legible inſcriptions.” In vain did a learned Antiquary demonſtrate, on 
the 1pot amongſt the devoted tombſtones, that an inſcription which was. 
illegible to a verger, or a modern connoiſſeur, might caſily be read by a 
man of real learning. In vain did he give notice, of what is in part here 
proved, that the graves covered by braſsleſs {labs could ſtill be aſſigned 
'© to their proper owners.“ Gent, Mag. vol. LIX. p. 874. 
2 Now written atbwart. PEREZ . 
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eſcape being diſturbed, any more than his ſucceflors who 

occupied more honourable ſituations in the Lady Chapel. 
The lay-perſonages of note, whoſe aſhes or memo- 
rials have been diſplaced and violated in the late confu- 
; lion, were the tomb of the firſt William Longſword, 
natural ſon of Henry II. and earl of Saliſbury ; the 
cenotaph and figure of William Longford, his ſon, on the 
circumſtances of whoſe exemplary life and heroic death, 


in the cruſade of Egypt, where St. Louis IX. of France 


commanded, our antient hiſtorians dwell with rapture ; . 
the monument and bones of Montague earl of Saliſbury, 


who owed his dignity, together with other high honours *, 
to his valour ! in the wars of Scotland, under Edward III; 
thoſe of Robert Lord Hungerford, and his lady Margaret, 


the liberal benefactors of Saliſbury Cathedral, and the 
x articular founders of the chapel of their name, on the 
North ſide of the Lady chapel ; likewiſe of Robert Lord 


Hungerford their ſon, who, being a partizan of the red 


roſe, and being taken priſoner at the battle of Hexham, 


was bcheaded in Yorkſhire, but was brought to his 
family chapel for interment; alſo of Charles Lord 


- Stourton, executed in the reign of Queen Mary, and of 
Henry Lord Cheyney of Tuddington, fo created by queen 
Elizabeth. 


: Matt. Paris, Matt. Weltm. &c. 
ln eodem viagio rex dedit Domino Montagu is creſt with egle, 
% cum uno dextrario ſlrato cum armis de Montagu.” Koighton, p. 2566, 
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This is an imperfect liſt of the illuſtrious dead, who 


have been violated, in order to make place for the late 
ſuppoſed improvements of the Cathedral. Of theſe 
thirteen alone have been ſo far noticed, that their 
memorials (and of ſome of them alſo their bones) have 
been brought into the nave of the Church. The reſt of 
them, with a great many others, who have eſcaped the 
' preſent haſty reſearch, remain unaccounted for; 1 mean 
cheifly their mortal remains, for their grave-ſtones have 


been cut up into paving flabs; and ſeveral of their ſtone 


coffins, rings, chalices, patens, croziers, with part of 
their dreſſes, have been removed into the veſtry or 
other a of the fabric, for the inſpection of the 


curious *; And yet we have been repeatedly aſſured 


that me utmoſt reſpect has been paid to the memorials 


of the dead and to their contents on the late occaſion * ! 


If the conduct above deſcribed means reſpect for the 
dead, L am curious to know what theſe perſons under- 
ſtand by diſreſpect for them. 


It has been alleged, however, that “ the moſt 


8 implicit directions were given to the clerk of the works, 
to ſelect ſuch marbles only (for cutting up into paving 


0 ſlabs) from which every legible inſcription was oblite- 


Guide to Cathedral, P. 60. 
2 Ibid. Gent, Mag. vol. LIX. p. 1064. 


3 | ee rated.“ 


. 
} 
f 
: 


1 3 
.*:rated”:” Is then a clerk of the works conſtituted 
judge what inſcriptions. are and what are not legible ? 


And have our departed anceſtors loſt all right to the 

poor ſtones that covered them, becauſe we their poſterity 
cannot read the epitaphs infcribed upon them, or 
f becauſe perhaps there never Was any epitaph at all inſcri- 
bed upon them ? 
- But, it has been Gid, we have“ placed the memo- 0 
« rials and remains of the dead in more dignified ſitua- 
6 tions in the church than thoſe which they formerly 
« occupied *. % I have proved that, of thoſe who have 
been diſturbed, the greater part had not other attention 

paid them than to rob them of their tomb-ſtones, 
| coffins, and inſignia : and with reſpect to the reſt, may 
I be permitted to anſwer thoſe who make uſe of this 
plea, is it for you to judge what ſituations are moſt 
proper for the deceaſed, who have in general them- 
ſelves choſen the ſpots, and paid a high price for them, 
in which their bodies ſhould await that glorious | reſur- 
rection, in the hopes of which they died? One wiſhed 
to be buried under the altar, out of devotion to the 
myſteries there performed; another, near the tomb of 
St. Oſmund or biſhop Poore, from the reſpect which he 


Gent. Mag. vol. LIX. p. 1064. Ibid. 
| enter- 


ny 
entertained for their virtues and merits: whilſt a confi- 
derable number, from a natural feeling, deſired to 
be buried with their anceſtors and relations, in their 
family chapels, erected for this very purpoſe, and 
intruſted to the ſafe keeping of thoſe in whoſe hands 
they were thought moſt ſafe, the Prelates and Dignitaries 
of Cathedrals. Such wiſhes and diſpoſitions, whether 
right or wrong, whether founded in reaſon or in pre- 
Jjudice, have ever been conſidered as the moſt facred and 
inviolate part of the laſt will of the dying; and which 


the pathetic Elegy-writer of our nation repreſents as 
accompanying us in death itſelf: 


« Evn from the tomb the voice of Nature cries : 
40 Evo midſt our aſhes live our wonted fires”. 


_ Grar' 8 Elegy. 


To ſay to the illuſtrious dead, as is now equivalently 
ſaid, We cannot let you remain any longer in your 
: tombs, though you bought and paid for them, and have 
| held them for ſome hundreds of years, becauſe we want 
the ſite of them to enlarge our Church, and the orna- 
ments of them to embelliſh it; but, in return, we win 
place you in a ſituation, which we know to be more 
dignified, namely, at the Weſt end of the Church, 

though you thought the Eatt end to be the moſt honour- 
2 E 2 able.“ 


[ om Þ} 
able.” The mockery, I ſay, of this language never was 
equalled, except till more lately in a neighbouring 
country, where the Churches and Cloiſters have been 
dug up in order to take away every ariſtocratic diſtinc- 
tion that might be found on the corpſes of the dead *, 
which were afterwards, by cart-loads at a time, ſhot into 
huge {tone quarries, under a pretence, all this time, of 
conſulting the democratic rights of the deceaſed, and the 
dignity of human nature. SEEM een Sree 
III. The third objection which has been b 
againſt the innovations at Saliſbury is, that the propor- 
tions of the Cathedral, and the due arrangement and re- 
| lation of its ſeveral parts with each other, are confounded 
and deſtroyed. 

To. ſpeak firſt of the proportions: | it 1s aſtoniſhing, and 
looks like infatuation, that the ſame perſons ſhould extol 
theſe as they heretofore exiſted, and ſhould adduce he 
authority of Sir Chriſtopher Wren in the commendation 
of thoſe who have eſſentially altered them*! If the pro- 


This was literally pra giſed at Paris i in the year 1793, when, amongſt 
other remains which were dug up, were thoſe of the depoſed James II. 
of the Duke of Berwick, and others of his family. Theſe were ſeen by 
many perions of our nation, then in confinement, previouſly to their 

being caſt into the ſtone quarry; the workmen carrying them about the 
ſtreets, in order to procure money for ſhewing them. See Gent, Mag. 
vol. LXVIIL. p. 938. 

Guide, p. 13; the architectural part of which is univerſally attri- 
: buted t to a a Gentleman of high character in the profeſſion alluded to. 
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portions of the principal part of the Church, the nave and 


choir, were before admirable, which ſtruck every one 


who had eyes to ſee, and a ſoul to feel, without any 


authority whatever ; that is to fay, if the Cathedral was 
neither too high nor too low, too long nor too broad, 


with what pretenſions to taſte and judgement, or to 
common conſiſtency, could you add ſo great a length 


to your building as is the Lady Chapel, without altering 


either of its other proportions? But I ſhall have more 


to fay on this TOO towards the concluſion of the 


deans eflay. 
With reſpect to the diſpoſition and mutual relation. of 
the ſeveral parts of the fabric, it is well underſtood by 


the learned, that a Cathedral or Collegiate Church differs 
| from a common pariſh church principally in this; that it 


conſiſts of a corpſe of building, whilſt the latter is fre- 


quently little more than a ſingle room. Hence ſuch 
principal Churches, both amongſt the Greeks and the 
Latins, in primitive times, were called baſilics, or palaces. 
In fact Conſtantine the Great, both at Conſtantinople and 
at Rome, gave up certain palaces to be converted into 
ſuch Churches; and they do not appear to have been ill- 
calculated for the intended purpoſe. We may ſee in 


Euſebius, 
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„ Euſevius! AS likewiſe in Le Brun* 5 Binghams, Butler“, 
| and other Eccleſiaſtical Antiquaries, of how. many 
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3 diſtinct parts (which were, in many inſtances, ſeparated 
1 from each other by walls) the firſt Churches which the 
Chriſtians raiſed, at the end of the perſecutions, con- 
ſiſted. There was the porch, which formed part of the 

- =. exeare, and in which, by the council of Nantes, held 
in 685, it appears that it was lawful to bury. Within the 

edifice were, 1ſt, the nartbex, into which, and no farther, 

penitents and catechumens were admitted; adly, the 

Na0s Or nave, for the body of the faithful, to attend the 

ö ſervice i in; 3dly, the bema or ſanctuary, which was ſepa- 

rated from the nave not only by cancelli, or rails, but 
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| alſo by a curtain, which was only withdrawn during. a 
k : ſhort time of the ſervice. In this part, beſides the altar, 
4 8 was the api, concba, or Choir, as we now. call it, 
1 together with the biſhop's ſeat. In addition to theſe, 1 
1 making part of the fabric but being diſtinct apartments, 
[ were generally the nee the celle, . Cubicula, or a 
1 , | Life 7 Conſtantine. 


> Explication de la Meſſe, tom. II. 
Origines Eccleſiaſticæ, vol. „ 
+ Lives of Primitive Martyrs, &c. Nov. 9. 
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oratories, for private prayer“, and other offices too f 

numerous to be here deſcribed. 
In the middle ages certain e i conformable to 
the leſs rigid diſcipline which then obtained, were 
introduced into the principal Churches; but theſe always 
conſiſted, not of a ſingle room, but of different apart- 
ments, which, however, were ſo arranged as to form 

one body, of which the altar was the centre or point 

of union. The form of the croſs alſo, which had 
been very common in the primitive times, now became 
in a manner univerſal in Cathedral and other principal 
Churches. 

At the change of Religion in the ſixteenth century, 
the Church of England, amongſt other things, was per- 
fectly ſatisfied with the form and diſpoſition of the awful 
Cathedrals, which ſhe found ready built for her; and 
zealouſly maintained the ſame, particularly as to the po- 
ſition of the altar, or communion table, and the reſpect 
to be Paid to it, againſt the exceptions of the Puritans. 
This appears from the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Canons of James 1, the Statutes. of Canterbury, con- 
firmed by the broad ſeal in the time of Charles I; and 


: Bingham, Drigipes Eedlelaftice vol. I. 


other 
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other laws and ordinances, to be met with in Gibſon, 


| Collyer, and the Eccleſiaſtical Writers in general. It is 
ſufficient however, on the preſent occaſion, to refer to the 


| Rubric immediately preceding the ſervice 1n the Common 
Prayer Book, which exprelsly enjoins, that ne chan- 
* mall remain as they have done in times paſt; * 
that is to ſay, adds Gibſon, commenting on that Rubric, 
6 diſtinguiſhed by a frame' of open- -work againſt which 
« diſtinction Bucer inveighs vehemently, as tending only 
«to magnify the prieſthood, But, though the King and 
« Parliament yielded thus far as to allow the daily ſer= 


« vice to be read elſewhere, if the Ordinary thought fir, 


« they would not ſuffer the chancel itſelf to be taken 
7 « away or altered “.“ Collyer, Who treats this matter at 
conſiderable length, remarks, that even Davenant biſhop 


of Saliſbury, and Morton biſhop of Durham, though 


both puritanically affected, yet vigorouſly ſupported the 


diſcipline of the Church of England in the above- 


mentioned particulars, as he proves in different in- 


ſtances *. . 5 
We all know what a ſubject of triumph it was to the 
Puritans, in the grand rebellion, to level the chancels, 
Codex. Jur. Eccl. Ang]. vol, I. tit. IX. cap. V. 
Eccleſ. Hiſt, vol. Il. p. 762. 
to 
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to deſtroy the rails, and to degrade the communion- 
table, as much as it was in their power to do, in every 
church which they were enabled to take poſſeſſion of; 
but, no ſooner was Monarchy reſtored, than the Cathe- 
drals regained their former appearance, and the due ar- 
rangement of their ſeveral parts, which have continued 
ever ſince, until of late years, when a few of the Clergy, 
from an erroneous taſte, I am ready to admit, rather 
than from an erroneous creed, ſeem diſpoſed filently to 
abandon the field to their adverſaries; to whom, let it 
be well remarked, it was an object of indifference to 
which point of the compaſs the communion- table was 
pointed, provided they could ſucceed in diſplacing it 
from its former honourable ſituation, in ſtripping it of 


that reſpect which the Church of England had decreed 


to it, and in rendering it mean and cortornpiible in the 
eyes of the people. ME 

This is what has been compleatly effected at Saliſbury, 
by the late innovations, the chancel with the altar-ſcreen 
rails, being utterly deſtroyed ; and the Eaſt end of the 
lofty nave, which, by the nature of the fabric, was in- 
tended to be terminated by them, being now a mere 
vacuity, round which the eye anxiouſly wanders, and 
finds that the moſt efſential part of the building is there 
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wanting, This 18 ſo inconteſtable, that [ wil venture 
to ſay, if even a modern Architect had to prepare a throne 
or chair of ſtate for any grand ſolemnity, not of a reli- 
gious nature, he would ſtill place the ſame. exactly on 
the ſpot from which he has removed the communion 
table. It is true, on looking into a low dark receſs, vo 
which 15 no. prepoſterouſly added to the length of the 
| church, a diminutive object, without rails, without ſize, 
or other marks of dignity, can juſt be diſcerned 92 but 
which, ſo far from being the principal object, as the 
1 diſcipline of the Church of England requires that it 
- ſhould be, ſeems to have no relation with the Church 
itſelf; or rather to be placed quite out of it. In ſhort, ; 
it has more the appearance of a toilet than of a commu- 
nion- table; ; and, as to the edifice at large, 1 maintain, 
that it is no longer a Cathedral church, but a portico. 
IV. But, after all, it will be ſaid, theſe alterations 
were neceſſary; and the diſadvantages have been com- 
penſated for by greater advantages to the ſacred fabricks. 
I will now impartially examine the foundation of the ar- 
guments on this ſide of the queſtion. 5 
4A perſonage reſpetiable for bis talents no leſs than for his ſituation, 
and the beſt qualified to pronounce in this matter, declared lately, in a. 
public aſſembly, that it was impoſſible either to hear or (ee, from the 
choir, what was going on at the communion table; and that, for want 


of rails, a dog ſome time ago ate the bread on the 110 table, which had 
been prepared for the ſacrament. | 


In 
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In the firſt place, it has been alleged, that what has 
been done of late years at Saliſbury. Cathedral was in 
part neceſſary for its ſecurity. This is unqueſtionably a 
8 ſtrong plea, as far as it holds good; for even Antiqua- 

ries are content td ſacrifice a part of the moſt favourite 

objects of their ſtudies, in order to preſerve the whole. 
But, when 1 hear of a report being made, that the ex- 
iſtence of the Beauchamp and Hungerford Chapels en- 
| dangered the whole building, I aſk, who the Architects 
were that made the report? For, with the utmoſt re- 
ſpect both for- their talents and probity, I conceive it 
poſſible that they may be prejudiced in favour of the 
new plan of reforming Cathedrals, in caſe they are the 
fathers of the ſaid plan, and the perſons employed to 
carry it into execution. I own, I cannot help preferring 

the judgement and ſcience of the Gothic Architects, even 
of the 15th century, who built the chapels in queſtion, 
to the knowlege and experience of Grecian architects, at 
the preſent day, without convincing proofs to the con- 
trary. But, | admitting the neceſſity of additional ſupport 
. to the Lady Chapel, for the ſecurity of the whole 
building ; was not the Eaſt end open to add Whatever 
props might have been judged proper? and might not 
flying buttreſſes, built from the outſide of the ſaid cha- 
F 2 ben, 
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pels, and extending over them, have been placed againſt 


the North and South fides of it? nay, might not the 


very buttreſſes which have lately been built, the ad- 
vantages of which are ſo much extolled, have been 
made within the chapels themſelves, without deſtroying 
them? The little irregularity which it would have oc- 
cafioned muſt have been ſubmitted ty, by way of avoid- 
ing greater inconveniences. 1 
Io proceed now to the remaining alterations, con- 
ſidered preciſely as they affect the ſtrength and ſecurity 
of the fabric. Is it to promote this important purpoſe 
n that the chapels have been torn out of the tranſepts, 
which ſerved to tie the walls and pillars together ? that 
the altar ſcreen, which tended to reſiſt. the Inward preſ- 
ſure of the ſide ailes, and a beam, which was probably 
placed by the directions of Sir Chriſtopher Wren him - 
ſelf on the other ſide of the Eaſtern tranſept (whilſt the 
rood-loft in the original conſtruction of the building, 
anſwered the ſame purpoſe farther Weſtward), have 
been entirely taken away? It would be incredible, if 
the proofs ofit were not in the hands of the public, that 
the ſame Architects, who quote the above mentioned 
eminent Author to prove that the eſſential defect of all 
our antient Cathedrals is the want of a ſufficient ſtay, to 
7 prevent 


* 


1 
prevent the pillars from giving way a bending inwards „ 
ſhould chiefly value themſelves on removing ſuch ſtays 


as they found actually provided for this purpoſe, ſuch 
as, in particular, is the altar ſcreen. 


V. The ſecond advantage propoſed by our modern 


Cathedral Architects, is the introduction of uniformity 
into the ſacred edifices. Uniformity may be conſidered 
either with reſpect to the conſtituent parts of the fabric, 
| or merely as to its decorations. In regarc to the for- 
mer, it is evidently their wiſh and their aim, to reduce | 
each Cathedral to a fin 2le room. But this 1 have proved 


to be contrary to the original nature and deſign of 
Cathedrals, -and likewiſe to the form in which they are 


every where built. For, when the Lady Chapel is let 
into the choir of Salisbury Church, does it form one and 


the ſame room in conjunction with it? No more than 


a ſmall chamber does, with an adjoining. ſpacious hall, 


when the door of it is left open. And when the tran- 


ſepts are ſwept clean of their chapels and monuments, 
and nothing is ſeen in them, as is now the caſe at Sa- 
lisbury, but the naked, high, white-waſhed walls; do 


they aſſimilate and become uniform with the lengthened 
Halls, which theſe gentlemen are ſo fond of? By no 


Guide, pp. 14, 15. 
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means. On the contrary, it 1s pala, that they would 


deſtroy theſe alſo, if it were in their power ſq;to.do. 


What are we to conclude from hence, but that the form 
of the antient Cathedrals obſtinately reſiſts the plans of 

modern Architects, and are not ſuſceptible of that ſort _ 

"Of: uniformity, which they ſo much admire? What 1 
| ſhould. recommend to them, in this caſe, iS, inftead of 
ſpending ſo many thouſands of pounds in attempting 
to alter the faulty plans of the ignorant and injudicious 
monks, who for the moſt part drew the ſame, to ſhame 
them by building ſomething more excellent and. friking 
of the ſame kind. | 5, 

To ſpeak next of the uniformity of the ſmaller parts 
and of the decorations of this Cathedral, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been obtained of late. 1 own, 1 am aſto- 
niſhed to hear this ſubject once mentioned by. perſons. 
who have the leaſt pretenſions to taſte or informa- 
tion. For, what can be more diſcordant with any ſpecies 
of Gothic Architecture than the Somerſet and Gorges 

monuments are, which, by throwing down the ſcreen, 
are now made to flank the chancel (improperly ſo called) 
on each ſide of it? Theſe are not in any order of the 
pure Grecian ſtyle, but in that fantaſtic yet heavy manner 
of building which the Vandals of the 15th century 
invented 
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invented and ſubſtituted for the beautiful Architecture of 
the preceding ages, which they dared to > Kigmatize with 
the name of Gothic. 
In the next place, can any object whatever form * 
more ſtriking contraſt with the beautiful Audley chapel, 
at the upper end of the choir, on the left hand, than 
does the oppoſite Iron chapel, as it is called, on the right, 
which, advancing beyond its line into the choir, looks. . 
like a dock, or cage, for confining Priſoners? 
I come now to conſider the ornaments, which have - 
been lately added. Some of theſe have been purloined | 
From the chapels that have been deſtroyed ; others have 
: been made new for the purpoſe. The former, which 
are now diſpoſed of along the organ-ſcreen, and behind 
the communion table, are indeed beautiful in their ſtyles 
but this is different from that of the Church in general, 
being of the age of Henry VI.; whilſt the former is well 
known to be that of Henry the Third's reign, Str: ange in- 
deed it would appear, if we were not by this time accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch inſtances of inconſiſtency, that thoſe very 
perſons who have ur ged as a plea for taking down the 
Chapels in queſtion (though diſtinct and ſeparate apart- 


ments) that they were not in the general ſtyle of the 


Church. ſhould. nevertheleſs bring the charadteriſtic 


ornaments. 
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The ſame objection ſtands againſt the nemmüde or- 


naments. They are an incorrect attempt at the florid 
: Gothic; nay, at the lateſt kind of that, as appears by 
the round canopies in different parts of it; whilſt the 


ſtyle of the building itſelf, in its arches, pillars, mul- 


lions, &c. is the plain Gothic, which preceded the for- 
mer by, at leaſt, two centuries. In a word, the new 


I have uſed the ward Gothic 3 the preſent treatiſe for 7 
pointed order of Architecture which obtained in the middle ages, be- 


cauſe it is that which is moſt uſed in this ſenſe; at the ſame time that I 


know it to be improper and ludicrous, being firſt adopted, in this 

meaning, by real Goths, the deſtroyers of the arts and literature of pre- 
ceding ages, in the 16th century. Some writers, who ſee the impro- 

priety of this epithet, term the ſtyle in queſtion Saracenic, or Arabic ; but - 
this qualification is founded upon an hypotheſis, which is now demon- 
ſtrated to be falſe. Others, with more reaſon, call it the Norman ſtyle, 
at the ſame time that we are forced to aſcribe a later date to it than the 
_ entrance of the Normans into this country, and that the novum genus ædi- 
' ficandi, which William of Malmeſbury ſays they introduced, appears to 


characterize rather the dimenſions than the form of their buildings, 
Other terms, which have been ſuggeſted as proper to denote this Archi- 


tecture, are the Pointed Order, the Order of the Middle Ages, and the 


_ Plantagenet Order. In favour of the latter term, it may be obſerved, 


that the order in queſtion began in the reign of the firſt Plantagenet, and 
fell to decay in the reign of the firſt Tudor. For my own part, I have no 


partiality for any of the above names; all that I wiſh for is, that Anti- 


quaries would, in fome ſhape, ſettle which of them is the moſt . ; 
er at leaſt agree together 4 in a adopting ſome one of them. 


ornaments 
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ornaments. are as different from the character of the 
fabrick itſelf, as the ſtage- boxes which overhang the 
Ralls of the Clergy are from the general idea and na- | 
ture of a Cathedral choir. But, what heightens this in- 
_ conſiſtency (in the ſame manner that we have already 
| remarked on other occaſions) is, that the very perſons 
who profeſs their admiration of the ſimple Gothic, and 
who quote Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in praiſe of ce the 
« ſtately and rich plainneſs“ of the original building 
in general, and particularly in commendation of the 
vaultings, for © being devoid of orbs and tracery, of 
ce the mouldings of the pillars and the ſpaces between 
es them, for being decently mixed with large planes, 
« without an affectation of filling every corner with or- 
c naments of the windows for not being obſtr ucted 
„ with many mullions and tranſoms of tracery work * ;” 
when intent upon rendering the Cathedral Adee 
ſhould aim at the richeſt and moſt elaborate ſtyle of 
Gothic ornaments, as 1s evident by the new Biſhop's 
throne, and the woodwork of the Choir in general. 4. 
do not here enter into a compariſon between the two 
different ſtyles; I am only reprobating the conduct of 


x Guide, p. 13. 
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thoſe pretenders to uniformity, who blend them together, 


and their inconſiſtency in preferring one of theſe and 
adopting the other. What I have here ſaid regards, as 
I have intimated, the woodwork of the Choir in general; 


for as to the organ- caſe, which is the moſt conſpicuous 


object in the whole Church, and forms a ſcreen that 


diſſects the nave of the Church in the middle of it, it is 
difficult to aſſign the ſtyle of Gothic to which it 
belongs. Certainly nothing can be more deſpicable in 
the deſign, or more flat and incorrect in the execution, 
than the faid ſcreen. 


VI. But, after all, it is mad, the pr ge 1 
which the Choir has derived from the late alterations is 


unqueſtionable. I grant, ſuch is the opinion of certain 
perſons, who are dazzled by the glare of new work, 
freſh waſhes, and varniſhes, and, above all, by the 
bright colours of the ſtained glaſs } in the Eaſtern win- 


dows. To judge truly of this caſe, we ought to carry - 


our ideas forward a hundred years or two, when the 


new work will have come in for its ſhare of ſufferings 


from the hand of Time, and from various accidents, To 


aſſert, that the addition of the Lady Chapel to the Choir, 


which is the principal feature of the late alterations, is 


a real improvement, is equivalent to ſaying, that Biſhop 
Poore, 


„% 1] 


Poore, and the other original architects of this admired 
ſtructure, were ignorant in their own peculiar ſcience; 
ſince nothing was more eaſy than for them to have ar- 
ranged the Eaſtern end in the manner that is now done; 
nor was there any thing in the canons or diſcipline of 
the Church, in their time, which militated againſt ſuch 
f an arrangement. It is a received maxim, that every 
one is to be credited in his own profeſſion. | Thoſe who 
could plan and build Saliſbury Cathedral are not haſtily 
to be condemned for a want of judgement and taſte in 

5 what relates to the beauty of the moſt eſſential part of 
their whole work, 


In the next place, give me leave to aſk, Can there be 
any real architectural Beauty, where there is no pro- 
5 portion? for, by the confeſſion of our modern Reformers 
themſelves, it appears that the addition of the Lady 
Chapel has eſſentially altered and confounded the pro- 
portions of the Church, which before were exquiſite, 
The principal points, however, to be ſettled, for 
clearing up the preſent queſtion, are, what is the proper 
character of a place of worſhip, and particularly of a 
Gothic Cathedral; and what is the ſentiment which ſuch 
Places ought to inſpire ? Is the former Beauty ? No.— 
G 2 Is 
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1s the latter Pleaſure | pe No. 'The immortal Shakſpeare 
has attributed Solemnity to places of worſhip : e 


6 The gorgeous palace; 3 the ſolemn temple—” ö 


and the divine Milton deſcribes the feelings which they 


are intended to dee as a ſublime rapture of the ſoul; 
ſuch. as, Os ET 


«-Difſolve me into extaſies, 
« And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.” 
IL PENSEROSO.- 


This then is the criterion by which we are to judge 


of the conſtruction and alterations of Churches, and - 

particularly of Gothic Cathedrals, namely, as they are 

more or leſs calculated to impreſs the mind with a reli- 

| gious awe. A late Writer, of equal ſtrength of imagi- 

nation and of feeling, has thrown great light upon this 
ſubject. He ſays, <6 Greatneſs of dimenſions i is a Power- 


ful cauſe of the Sublime. Extenſion is either! in length, 
&« heighth, or depth; of theſe length ſtrikes the leaſt ©». - 


He alſo obſerves : © Too great a length in building de- 
_ « ſtroys the -purpoſe of greatneſs, which it was intended 
to promote. The perſpective will lefſen in height as 


Burke, on the Sublime and Beautiful, Part II. Sect . oh 
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ec it gains in length, and will bring it at laſt to a 
« point, turning the whole figure into a ſort of tri- 
40 angle, the pooreſt, in its effect, of almoſt any figure i 
that can be preſented. to the eye. | 'L have ever ob- 
« ſerved, that colonades and avenues of trees, of a 
6 moderate length, were, without compariſon, far 


« grander than when they were ſuffered to run to im- By, 


© menſe diſtances . 1 this be true with reſpect to. 

buildings, where the ſame height, and the ſame ſize of 

the columns, or other component parts, is retained, 5 
what muſt be the effect of 4 falling- off in both theſe 
particulars, as is the caſe i in the preſent unequal heights - 
of the nearer and farther parts of the Choir at Saliſbury, - 
and where the pillars on a ſudden appear to dwindle 
into mere wands ? Another paſſage of the ſame {ter- 
ling work is applicable to our preſent enquiry : where 
the Author having taught that the artificial Infinite 18 
alſo a ſource of the Sublime, he goes on: „ Succeſſion 
« and uniformity are neceſſary to conſtitute this artificial 
cc Infinite, becauſe, it the figures of the parts ſhould be 
3 changed, the imagination finds a check ; you are Pre- - 
6 ſented with the termination of one idea, and the i 
« beginning of another.” 


5 * Burke, on the sublime and Beamiful Seck. 70. 
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this metaphyſical manner; but 1 maintain, that every 5 
one, who ſurveys the diſproportioned work in Saliſbury 
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choir, muſt experience the bad effect which | is here de- 
| ſcribed, It is impoſſible that, when the eye has ſoared 
to a vaulting eighty- four feet high, and finds itſelf 
obliged, in order to continue its view, to drop to arches 5 
which are no more than thirty- eight feet high, the 
mind ſhould not experience a diſagreeable depreſſion, 
and ſenſations directly oppoſite to thoſe of the ſublime 
and awful. Nothing but the injudiciouſneſs of modern 
Architects, in contraſting the Lady Chapel (which, 
viewed by itſelf, is grand and beautiful) with the lofty 
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nave, by taking away the altar-ſcreen, could make the 
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ſame appear little and mean. Nothing but this in- 
{ be judiciouſneſs, in cauſing the nave to terminate in a low 
i | 91 bs diſproportioned receſs, could prevent the Cathedral itſelf 

from continuing to inſpire thoſe ſublime ſenſations, for 
F Producing which It was originally calculated. 
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1n concluſion, 1 conſider the preſent as a critical 
period for the Science of Antiquity, and even for the 
credit of its ſtudents and admirers. If they manifeſt a 
diſapprobation of the new mode of altering antient Ca- 

thedrals, which is pregnant with ſo many real diſfadvan- 
tages, 


E 
tages, and productive of no one good effect whatſoever; 
there is reaſon to expect that, by influencing the public 


: opinion, a check may be given to thoſe devaſtations 


which, year after year, are gaining ground. But 112 
on the contrary, they ſhould either countenance them, 
5 or hold themſelves indifferent with reſpect to them, 
there is every. reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the new ſyſtem 
will extend itſelf to the remaining Cathedrals, and that 
there will not be a genuine unadulterated monument of 
ſacred Antiquity left in this Iſland. The loſs will be 
the more ſevere to the cauſe of science, as, by this 
time, moſt religious ſtructures of the ſame deſcription | 
on the Continent are either defaced and ruined, or 
are in imminent danger of experiencing that fate. The 
Cathedrals of this country, by the care of a ſuperin- 
tending Providence, have been protected, and, we hope, 
will continue to be protected, with every thing. elſe 
that is valuable in life, from external violence. It is for 
the Students of Antiquity, by that influence which their 
learning and talents have gained for them over the 
public opinion, to preſerve them from the no leſs fatal 
ravages of modern innovation. We are not likely to 
want elegant theatres, pantheons, aſſembly-rooms, and 
palaces; but our venerable Cathedrale, which produce 
oo | eee 
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an effect upon the mind that all the abe tementiötrel 
will attempt to cauſe i in vain, if once. deſtroyed, defaced, 
or changed, are loſt to the world for ever. Should, 
| however, the Learned, and even the Antiquaries of the 
preſent day, ſhew an unconcern for the fate of the 
richeſt and moſt valuable ſubjects of their ſtudies, I : 
make no doubt but thoſe. individuals, Who are really 
animated with the ſentiments of which all ſuch perſons 
make profeſſion, will take care, like the DucDALEs 
and the CaupExNs of former times, to exculpate them- 
ſelves to poſterity. Indeed, ſome ſuch meaſure will be 
| neceffary on their part, to the end that, when our ſuc- 


ceſſors in thoſe laudable ſtudies, which tend to improve 


40 the mind and to incite men to virtuous and noble ac- 


tions, ſhall hereafter ſeek in vain for the monuments 


.of the illuftrious dead, and for the different models of 
Gothic Architecture, which, they will know, eſcaped : 
«the blind zeal of the 16th and 17th centuries, they may 
Not involve us in the curſes they will pronounce on the 


more deſtructive caprice and falſe taſte of the 18th age, ; 
in depriving them of thoſe ſources of improvement and 


pleaſure which they will conſider as their Juſt right. 


AS 


1 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Author, having been favoured with a copy of the | 
: following letter, is inexpreſſibly happy to find his opinion 
confirmed, and many of his ideas anticipated, by a per- 
ſonage who muſt be allowed to be one of the beſt qualified 
judges in matters of this nature that the preſent century 
nas produced. It was written by the late Lord Orford to 
Richard Gough, Eſq. when he heard of the intended 


a: alteration in Na Cathedral. 


10 st N pill, Aug 24, 1789, 
— 1 mall heartily lament, with you, Sir, the demolition 


of thoſe beautiful Chapels at Saliſbury. I was ſcandalized 
long ago at the ruinous ſtate in which they were inde- 
cently ſuffered to remain. It appears as ſtrange, that, 
| when a ſpirit of reſtoration and decoration has taken 
place, it ſhould be mixed with barbarous innovation, 
As much as taſte has improved, I do not believe that 
modern execution will equal our models. 
ram ſorry that I can only regret, not prevent. I do 
| not know the Biſhop of Saliſbury, even by ſight; and 5 
certainly have no credit to obſtruct any of his plans. 
Should I get ſight of Mr. Wyatt, which it is not eaſy to 
do, I will remonſtrate againſt the intended alteration ; 
but probably without ſucceſs, as I do not ſuppoſe he has 
authority enough to interpoſe effectually: ſtill I will try. 
H It 


L 34 J 1 
elt is an old complaint with me, Sir, that, when fami- 
lies are extinct, Chapters take the freedom of removing 
antient monuments, and even of ſelling over again the 
„„ Ate of. heh. tombs; a ſcandalous, nay diſhoneſt, T's 
abuſe, and very unbecoming Clergymen ! | 18 it very 
creditable for Divines to traffic for conſecrated ground, 
and which the Church had already ſold? I do not 
wonder that magnificent monuments are out of faſhion, 
when they are treated ſo diſreſpectfully. You, Sir, alone 
have placed ſeveral out of the reach of ſuch a kind of fi- 
moniacal abuſe; for, to buy into the Church, or to ſell the 
Church's land twice over, breathes a ſimilar kind of ſpirit. 
oh... Perhaps, as the ſubſcription indicates taſte ; if ſome 
of the ſubſcribers could be perſuaded to object to the 
removal of the two beautiful Chapels, as contrary to 
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their view of beautifying, it might have good effect; or, 

if ſome letter were publiſhed in the papers againſt the 

deſtruction, as barbarous and the reſult of bad taſte, it 
might divert the deſign. "IH zealouſly with it were * 
ped; but I know none of the Chapter or ſubſcribers. 'T. 
have the honour to be, with great regard, Sir, 

__ Your much obliged, 


and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
, N HOR, WALPOLE.” 
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